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Many years ago, when this kind of research was called 
“child study,” a green young man attended a meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association at Buffalo. He had just joined 
the Association and this was his first national meeting, so he 
was anxious to get the most out of it. The program looked 
formidable and there were so many sections meeting at the same 
time that it was very confusing. However, because his work 
was with the mentally deficient, the most attractive program 
seemed to be that devoted to child study. 

It proved to be fascinating. The young fellow had taught 
three or four years in the public schools of a large inland city 
and also in a state institution for the feeble-minded, where he 
had learned from Alexander Johnson something of the meaning 
of the case method in social welfare, when the term “case 
method” was young. But he had never before realized that it 
was possible to study a child and perhaps discover why he did 
some of the things he did. This young man faithfully attended 
every meeting, gathering inspiration from every paper. And 
when, at the close of one session, it was announced that a meet- 
ing would be held the following morning for any who might be 
interested in the idea of a national child study association, he 
was there early. 

The little group that gathered may or may not have formed 
a national association at that time; I do not know. But I do 
know that early in their deliberations the question of qualifica- 
tions for membership was discussed and it was decided that only 


*Read at the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the Vineland Laboratory, Vineland, 
September 3, 1931. 
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those who had written a paper on the subject, which was of 
sufficient importance to be printed, should be eligible. 

To write a paper suitable for publication! Then indeed was 
I barred. Outclassed, yes, almost outcast, I quietly withdrew 
from the meeting, feeling that I had much to learn and far to go. 
But, two ideas were born. One, that all of this matter of child 
study was real and full of promise; and another, that when I got 
old, every young man should have an opportunity to join any 
group of which I was a member. 

Eventually I came to New Jersey and there attained the 
great ambition of presenting a paper before the New Jersey As- 
sociation for the Study of Children and Youth. This was actually 
printed, and the volume of proceedings of that meeting in 1900 
is among my most cherished possessions. 

Those were the days of Matthews, Gregory, Spaulding and 
Chancellor in New Jersey. Thirty years ago, Chancellor said: 


“But child study is already so far explored that the 
beginner has choice of several different regions for his 
own inquiry. One may engage in physiological inves- 
tigations: those relating to the special senses, those 
relating to school sanitation, to hygiene, and so on. 
One may take up the psychological questions such as 
those relating to nascent periods of lively interest in 
various forms of mental activity or to mentally de- 
ficient children. Or sociological questions; children’s 
play, ideals, clubs, language. Or educational questions 
from the viewpoint of the child’s needs and powers; 
nature study, composition, the psychology of number, 
the Sunday-school. Or child study may be prosecuted 
in two other ways. We may take up the study of in- 
dividual children, of various ages. After one has come 
to some scientific knowledge of child-study principles, 
no line of investigation is more interesting than this. 
Or we may take large numbers of children and catalog 
and classify them with reference to certain traits or 
ideas. We may then compare them at different stages, — 
trying to find the cause of their development. This is 
the inductive aspect of genetic psychology.” 


Those were also the days of Galbraith, of Illinois, and 
O’Shea, of Wisconsin, as well as of our own Barnes and Goddard. 
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And, guiding and directing the young men of that time, stood 
out the figure of G. Stanley Hall, of Clark. His inspiration was 
contagious and to him perhaps more than to any other man we 
owed our understanding of child life. Not only was he an in- 
defatigable student himself, but also he opened doors and point- 
ed out vistas for all who came in contact with him. Let us re- 
member that it was he who later told us that Goddard was the 
man with the knowledge, the vision and the sympathetic soul to 
study our children here at Vineland. 

The paper of which I spoke a few moments ago discussed 
three important questions: “Where is the child?”, “Where is he 
going?”, “How is he to be taken from where he is to where he 
should go?” and, following the case method, a fourth question: 
“How did he come to be where he is?” The discussion was most 
crude and inadequate even for that day, but the men I have 
named had planted good seed. 

Until I came in contact with the child study group of 
scientists, I had been chiefly concerned, as a teacher, with the 
question, “How is the child to be taken from where he is to 
where he ought to go?” And I sometimes wonder, even now, 
how many teachers still think that that is the beginning and 
the end for them, and how many have caught the true vision of 
child study. Are there not teachers who do not know any more 
of the child who enters their rooms at the opening of school than 
that he has passed to their grades and must in some way be 
carried on to the next? 

Do the findings of the clinics reach the teachers, or are they 
too frequently considered too sacred for common hands, or too 
technical for ordinary intelligent minds, and ‘so find repose in 
the files of the clinic or of the principal? The testers and ex- 
aminers are of the utmost importance. They must furnish the 
teacher with much more information than she ordinarily gets, if 
she is really to prepare the child for the future. Today the 
physician, the psychiatrist, the psychologist, and the school man 
all unite to tell us where we may aim to take the delinquents or 
those who are mentally deficient. Shall we not give the normal 
child the same advantages? 

How far ahead shall the teacher look? ‘Where is the child 
going?” Does that mean how far today? Or this year? Or 
shall she be given all of the scientific information possible so 
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that she may envision him five or ten or even twenty years 
hence? May we not look forward soon to a much better under. 
standing of a child’s aptitudes and his possibilities? Every child 
who fails a grade is a challenge to us. Every square peg ina 
round hole is an example of our ignorance. 


“How did he come to be where he is?” is the fourth question. 
Shall we not see to it that the teacher shall know of the child’s 
home life, the environment in which he lives outside of school 
hours, the educational and social standards of the home? I be- 
lieve we must answer “‘yes” to all of these questions. There may 
have been plenty of reasons for the teacher’s lack of knowledge 
of those things in 1900, but we who believe in child research 
have no mean task before us even in the enlightened year of 1931. 


In 1902 another child study meeting was held, in Newark. 
Goddard and Barnes were on the program. At luncheon, several 
of us sat around a long table and there was much informal dis- 
cussion of the papers. So profitable was this discussion, es- 
pecially because of its informality, that when the three of us 
returned to Philadelphia on the same train, one member of the 
party spoke of how valuable it would be for meetings entirely 
informal to be held from time to time for the discussion of 
questions relating to education. The suggestion was made that 
if the group could be gathered together The Training School 
would furnish the meal. The idea was immediately taken up 
and a tentative list of those who should be invited was made. 
Within a few months the first meeting was held. 


In the early days it was just called “The Gang.” Later the 
Board of Trustees of the Training School called it the ‘“Paidolo- 
gical Staff,” but for many years now it has been popularly called 
“The Feeble-Minded Club.” Through all of the years since then 
the Club has held its meetings twice annually, except during 
the World War, and the number who come usually tax our ca- 
pacity. 

From this group has come much of the inspiration for our 
work, not only in research, but in other lines, and it was especi- 
ally instrumental in the development of the National Committee 
on Provision for the Feeble-Minded. The Club, being made up 
largely of school, university and public welfare men, appreciated 
the value of the information gained by laboratory studies here 
and elsewhere and knew how helpful it would be to have it 
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disseminated. We must not forget Bleeker Van Wagenen, R. 
Bayard Cutting and Mrs. H. Otto Wittpenn, who gave time and 
money to make this movement successful, nor Joseph P. Byers 
and Alexander Johnson who, as the Committee’s secretaries, 
advanced the cause of the mentally deficient in nearly every 
state in the Union. 

A year after the Feeble-Minded Club was founded, Earl 
Barnes spoke at the Fifteenth Annual Association Meeting of 
The Training School on “The Educational Phases of our Work,” 
and, in closing, said: 


“To me Vineland is a human laboratory and a gar- 
den where unfortunate children are to be cared for, 
protected and loved while they unconsciously whisper 
to us syllable by syllable the secrets of the soul’s 
growth. It may very well be that the most ignorant 
shall teach us most.” 


At the following meeting of the Feeble-Minded Club there 
was much discussion of what was then a new step in education: 
the special class for those who are backward in the public 
schools. It was rather generally believed that these children were 
merely slow in learning and that if they had some special coach- 
ing they might be returned to the regular grades. However, early 
experiments in Massachusetts and New Jersey showed that there 
was something more than mere retardation, and the school men 
of our Feeble-Minded Club seemed to see in our children the 
characteristics found in many children in the special classes. 

The idea of special classes was encouraged, but it was found 
that there were no teachers trained for this work. The sug- 
gestion was made that we open our doors during the summer 
months for teachers desiring training in this field. In 1903 a 
sort of try-out course was given to our own teachers and, as it 
proved successful, the following summer we organized our first 
training course for teachers of special classes in the public 
schools. Except for an occasional year, this has continued ever 
since, and this summer we closed our twenty-second session. 
The number has grown from six or eight students in the first 
years, to between fifty and sixty each session for the past 
twenty years. 

Having no laboratory and no staff trained along these lines, 
during the first two years of Summer School, Mrs. Nash and I 
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undertook to do all of the training, with the heavy burden on 
Mrs. Nash’s shoulders. Even our teachers were permitted to 
take their vacations. A picked child was chosen from each 
class to assist these student teachers, who were required to 
teach classes of children under our supervision, to listen to lec- 
tures and talks and to make such studies of the children as were 
possible. At once we realized our ignorance. Time after time 
we found questions raised by the teachers and also by ourselves 
which we did not seem to be able to answer. Members of the 
Feeble-Minded Club discussed many questions which we were 
unable to answer, and it really seemed that the time was ripe 
for the establishment here of a psychological laboratory. 

Again from Earl Barnes, came the suggestion that there be 
made a scientific study of feeble-mindedness not only for the 
sake of those teachers whom we were attempting to train, but 
also (and which was more important in his mind) that we 
might better understand how to treat and train our children. 


Two things were, and indeed always have been necessary: 
first, sufficient money, and second, a man with the requisite 
scientific knowledge, a humanitarian spirit, with the necessary 
high social sense to enable him to live under the inevitable re- 
strictions of institutional life and yet to have that wide degree 
of academic freedom that is the right of all good scientists. 

The question of establishing a laboratory was presented to 
our Board of Trustees. The late W. Graham Tyler made the first 
large contribution, and other members of the Board made up 
enough to make a start. Later, Mr. Samuel S. Fels, of Phila- 
delphia, furnished most of the money needed for a number of 
years and through his generous gifts the Laboratory was put 
upon a firm footing. 

Then came the important question, where to get the man. 
After considering many names and consulting many people we 
saw G. Stanley Hall who immediately said, “Goddard is the man 
you want. He has the ideal research mind.” When I told him 
I knew Goddard but feared we could not get him to give up his 
work with Normal School students, he said: “See him. I believe 
this to be a great opportunity and you may never be sure what 
a scientific man’s bent may be.” 

The only time the Feeble-Minded Club met away from The 
Training School was that year, when it met with Jesse Phillips 
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at Cedarcroft. Walking up that beautiful staircase in the old 
Taylor mansion, I told Goddard what had been said by Hall, 
and added, “I do not suppose there is any chance to get you to 
give up what you are doing and take up this work?” Goddard 
replied, “Well, Ido not know.” I answered, “If you do not know, 
Ido. Youwill come.” Fortunately he was about to take a sab- 
batical year. He took it at Vineland. The matter was discuss- 
ed with the Club at the dinner table that day, and in September, 
1906, Goddard came as Director of Research. 

Someone else must tell you of the steps in research from 
those days of experiments with laboratory apparatus such as the 
ergograph and the psychometer; of the studies of heredity, an- 
thropometry and bio-chemistry; of the development of the Binet 
scale for measuring intelligence; of our attempts to devise scales 
for measuring industrial ability, industrial virtues and social 
behavior; and of the studies today of idiocy and of children 
suffering from birth trauma. Someone else must tell you how 
our interest extended into the fields of delinquency and depen- 
dency and general welfare, as well as into that of general educa- 
tion. I wish to speak only of the Laboratory as part of the 
institution life and the development of the idea that the 
institution as a whole might become a laboratory. 


To organize a new department in an institution is always 
a difficult thing. The department of research is always asking 
questions. Sometimes these questions are pertinent and some- 
times they seem impertinent. Often the questions are received 
with suspicion when they relate to what we do with the child- 
ren under our care, why we do what we do and what results we 
get, for, in spite of our best efforts, there are things happening 
again and again that we wish might not occur, and often we do 
not get the results we hoped to achieve. Then the Laboratory 
asks “Why didn’t you get results?” But we do not know even 
that. 

We have all of the troubles and worries of a village. Here, 
more than there, one person’s business is another person’s busi- 
ness. And we are dealing, not with our own, but with other 
people’s children. So it sometimes irritates us when the Labora- 
tory folks keep asking us “why? why?” 


So Goddard, in his great wisdom, set out to establish help- 
ful and friendly relationships with both children and employes. 
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The day when Timotheus did not chase Dr. Goddard across the 
lawn after lunch was rare indeed. They tell me that today he 
cannot walk across the campus of the Ohio State University 
without being accosted by many who have friendly greetings to 
offer or advice to ask. The thing that he learned at an humble 
school for the feeble-minded he practices at a great university. 
College professors and university students pursue him no more 
eagerly than did our mentally deficient children. He went in 
and out among the buildings and classrooms and shops and about 
the farm. Wherever there were children, there you might find 
him, and he always had a cheerful word, a friendly smile and a 
keen interest in whatever was going on, so that it was but a 
short time until all felt that, while he asked many questions, he 
was a friendly questioner. I think those first few months serve 
as a lesson to all of us when we go into strange places, and God- 
dard’s influence in that direction has extended until today. 


Oh, there were many difficult things after the Laboratory 
got under way, and especially when Goddard’s students came in 
numbers. There were many children to be studied. There was 
much interference with school or shop or house work. Our 
Laboratory staff and students came to take children to be tested 
and examined, and this was particularly difficult when two or 
three children came out of one class, or one child, being given a 
series of tests, was taken away many times. The school depart- 
ment was the first to realize what it was all about. To Mrs. 
Nash must be given much credit for an early acceptance of 
research as a regular part of our activities. Then the institution 
as a whole caught the idea and there was a willingness to co- 
operate that made the work of the Laboratory easier. 


We came to realize that these people were our experts; that 
their questions were not criticisms, but honest and careful efforts 
to find out about our difficulties and then to find for us a way out 
of them. They were people with minds trained to solve prob- 
lems and with ability to explain the answers so that we might 
understand them and put them into use. We had to learn to 
keep our tempers when our pet theories were analyzed and per- 
haps exploded, and then to evolve new theories that would stand 
the scientific test. Yes, there were many difficulties. 


But the Laboratory was patient. When we couldn’t or 
wouldn’t see, it bided its time and always it was as care- 
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ful as it could be not to interfere with the necessary activities of 
the institution. Many times a study, after being started, was 
found to be upsetting some department of the School. Then 
Goddard would shift the study for, he would say, “There are a 
thousand studies that need to be made and this one may await 
a more opportune time.” 


Early in the development of the Laboratory, we decided 
that its administration should be considered quite apart from 
the other departments of the institution. I would suggest to 
other institution men who may contemplate the organization of 
a research department that they do this. The laboratory should 
have no authority and no responsibility for the executive ac- 
tivities of the institution. In all other departmental movements, 
each depends much upon the activities of all of the others, much 
as one member of the body is dependent upon all other members. 
But the laboratory must be free to pursue its studies wherever 
they may lead, to experiment and succeed, or fail and try again; 
to take a cross section of the institution and to dip into any 
other department in search of facts. 


Our Laboratory personnel, even to the Director, have no 
executive authority in the institution. Therefore, if they make 
mistakes, they cannot interfere with the orderly running of the 
institution. Only through the head of the institution do they 
make executive contact with the other departments. To fail to 
establish this idea in the beginning leads to many difficulties 
and misunderstandings. The Laboratory may recommend, but 
has no authority to enforce its recommendations. That is an 
executive function and the Laboratory wisely recognizes it. 
While it likes to see its recommendations carried out, and does 
see that the executive staff does not forget them, it nevertheless 
goes on making recommendations even though, for good execu- 
tive reasons, they are not always followed. 

As the years have gone by, we see more and more the bene- 
fit of the Laboratory to the institution itself. Children who 
present disciplinary problems are referred to the Laboratory. 
With the routine study of the child as a basis, the Laboratory 
investigates the conditions surrounding the trouble and is usually 
able to make such recommendations that now discipline is rarely 
a serious problem in this School. Through these investigations 
we have been able to make careful classfications of our children 
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and to help with the classfication problems of institutions in this 
and other states. It has brought to our attention conditions that 
were never suspected, and has suggested methods of treatment 
and training that had never been discovered. Perhaps, more 
than anything else, the Laboratory has given comfort and help 
to the many, many parents who bring their children to us. 


Because of Dr. Goddard’s fine spirit, his keen perception and 
his willingness to go more than half way, The Training School 
has accepted the Laboratory as an essential and important part 
of its organization. Porteus, too, caught the spirit and today 
Doll is its embodiment. 


Through them we have come to realize why training schools 
such as this must be laboratories through which normal child- 
hood may be helped. Think of the opportunities we have! The 
children, as individuals, are with us through a long period of 
years, almost from birth to death; we have plenty of time in 
which to study them. Their intellectual processes move very 
slowly and sometimes not at all; we may observe the most 
minute steps of progress. We have every grade of mentality, 
from early infancy to the borderline of normality; we may follow 
the steps of progress from the beginning to the end. We have 
plenty of children of each grade; we may, therefore, work with 
groups large enough to establish facts. We have the confidence 
of our Legislatures; we therefore have permanency. Ap- 
propriations have a greater emphasis on research and in- 
vestigation; the people thereby indicate their confidence and 
desire to have us continue. We have at hand every appliance 
that science has evolved; we are in duty bound to use them. 


One might go on almost indefinitely. We have teachers 
and trainers, housemothers and farmers, physicians, psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists. Because our children are with us 
twenty-four hours each day, for three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year, we may study and observe them in school and 
at play, in the shop and about the cottage, on the farm and in 
the kindergarten, sick and well, asleep and awake; yes, in some 
cases, even before birth and after death. 

Where in all the wide, wide world, except in a public in- 
stitution, is there such a wonderful opportunity within such a 
small compass, covering such a stretch of time, and directed 
and practically controlled by one man—the Superintendent? 
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Nowhere else! And, therefore, nowhere else is there such a 
heavy duty. Or, better still, to no one else is given such a high 
privilege. 

Is it not, therefore, incumbent upon all of us to make our 
institutions laboratories for scientific study and centers from 
which information concerning mental deficiency shall be dis- 
seminated wherever it may be of help? It is not sufficient merely 
to house and fed and train the children who come within our 
borders. We must speak and write and show our work. These 
are the days of public education and we must let our people 
know our needs and our hopes and our results, and we must get 
their support for something besides bricks and stone and food 
and clothing. 

We must help the heart-broken parent who looks to us in 
his time of trouble. We must succor the uncared-for feeble- 
minded child whose weakness cries out to us, “In the name of 
all that is best in you, stop this waste of human life, this abuse 
of misunderstanding, this deprivation of the right to live up- 
rightly and to think clearly!” We must add to the happiness 
and usefulness of the child we have with us. We must make our 
findings available for use wherever they may help. We must 
make the most of whatever these children have, no matter how 
little it seems, so that they may be assets rather than liabilities. 


We need a scientific background, if we would truly begin 
at the very bottom. Our children must be taught to see, to 
hear, to speak. Many must learn to walk and run and play. 
They must laugh and cry and sing and shout. We must guide 
each child along a triune path, for his moral, mental and 
physical natures must all be developed harmoniously insofar as 
possible if we are to give him his fullness of life. We must 
teach him to hear the leaves rustle and the winds sigh. For 
him the sun must shine and the rain and snow fall. 


The Laboratory agrees with all of this, but reminds us that 
we are not teaching these things, nor reading and numbers, nor 
spelling and nature study; we are teaching children. 

And so the institution has come fully to realize that these 
children are in every sense human beings, not merely living 
creatures to be carried with such comfort as may be through 
life. They have love of family life, companions and other social 
relationships. They desire life, and freedom and joy and hope. 
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They even have their myths and traditions. They have ideals 
and ambitions. Both directly and indirectly the Laboratory has 
helped us to realize this. 

One other thing is necessary if the laboratory is to be 
successfully a part of an institution. The head of the labora- 
tory and the superintendent of the institution must meet often 
and discuss this common interest. There must be the warmest 
sympathy for each other’s point of view. The research man 
must realize that he has a task to fulfill, but the head of the 
institution must remember that it is he who has called the man 
of science into a new field. The superintendent and the staff 
of the institution must feel the influence of the director of re- 
search. He must bring his problems, his failures and his 
triumphs to staff meeting. He must be interested in the prob- 
lems, the policies and the triumphs of other departments. With- 
out executive responsibility, he must “sit in,” be an observer 
and an advisor. There is a nice line of adjustment there that 
Goddard recognized and followed and passed on to his successors. 
Today that line of adjustment is so flexible under Doll that it is a 
joy to all of us. 

As I think of The Training School before the days of re- 
search here, I remember it was a small institution in South 
Jersey, in a little town, practically unknown. Goddard said in 
the early days, in speaking of certain studies that he had under 
way, “If we can pursue these studies, word of their results will 
reach around the world.” I thought he was merely enthusiastic. 
I said we did not have the money to give him, or the assistance 
necessary. But he said, “Your faith has never failed you.” 

The money was found. News of the researches did travel 
around the world and today we are told that Vineland is known 
in the far quarters of the earth. I regret that Mr. Fels cannot 
be here today, but I am overjoyed that Goddard and Barnes can 
be at this meeting, because if Vineland stands for anything it is 
due to them and the scientific spirit they and their successors 
represent. 

We often fail to give credit to the man who furnishes the 
money even when we recognize how essential it is to progress. 
We often fail to speak of him who gives continual inspiration. 
We very frequently fail to mention the indefatigable worker. 
I am glad that today we may honor Samuel S. Fels, Earl Barnes 
and our beloved Goddard. 
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Chronology 


Vineland Laboratory 
1906 - 1931 


Feeble-Minded Club formed. 
Summer School for special class teachers established. 


First EPOCH. Laboratory founded September 15th, Henry H. Goddard, 
Director. 


Studies: pedagogy, construction of psychological apparatus, photographic 
records, visitation European institutions. 


Experimentation with psycho-motor tests, translation and use of 1905 Binet 
tests. 


Studies: physical growth, extensive field work in human heredity begun, 
institution surveyed with 1908 Binet Scale. 


Moron “discovered,” institutional validation of the Binet Scale, industrial 
classification by mental age, mental growth studies begun. 


Standardization of the Binet Scale on 2,000 Vineland public school children, 
application of Binet Scale to delinquents. Beginning of general publicity. 
Open house to professional visitors. 


SeconD EpocH. Divisions of biochemistry, neuropathology, and clinical 
psychology established. Research fellowships established. Work at Ellis Is- 
land begun. Survey New York City special classes. Field work in the Pines. 
“The Kallikak Family,” “Ungraded Classes.” 


Studies: Wasserman survey, brain histology, pineal gland, sensory discrimina- 
tion. “Research Work in New Jersey.” 


Department moved to enlarged quarters in present Laboratory building. 
Studies: metabolism, blood chemistry, photomicroscopy, physical growth, 
mental growth, mental tests. 


Studies: refinements of mental diagnosis, application of test methods to blind 
and deaf, psychological studies in heredity. 


Association with New York University summer school for special class 
teachers. Binet translations, “The Development of Intelligence in Young 
Children.” “The Intelligence of the Feeble-Minded,” “Anthropometry as an 
Aid to Mental Diagnosis.” 

Hospitality accorded committee of psychologists who devised mental tests 
for U. S. Army. Studies: case studies, pitch discrimination, children's 
drawings, reading, feeble-minded vs. gifted, feeble-emindedness and delin- 
quency, abbreviation of Binet scale. 


War period. Goddard resigned to become Director, Ohio Bureau of Juvenile 
Research. 

THIRD Epocn. S. D. Porteus appointed Director of Research. Studies: 
cephalometry, temperament and disposition, educational attainment scale, in- 


dustrial classification, pedagogy, record forms. “Psychology of the Normal 
and Subnormal,” “Porteus Tests—The Vineland Revision.” 
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Studies: Porteus revision of Binet Scale. “Intelligence and Social Valuation.” 
“A Study of Personality of Defectives with a Social Rating Scale.” : 
Studies: evaluation of Porteus Maze Tests, social rating scale. “The Growth 
of Intelligence,” ““Condensed Guide to Binet Tests.” 


Studies: X-ray studies of vital organs, demonstration school clinics, I. Q. slide 
rule. “Studies in Mental Deviations.” 


Medical studies, racial research. 


X-ray studies of epiphyses, sutures and vital organs, anatomical types, psy 
chological case studies. ‘Guide to the Porteus Maze Tests.” 


Porteus resigned to become Professor of Clinical Psychology, University of 
Hawaii. 

FourtH Epocu. Edgar A. Doll appointed Director of Research. Active 
collaboration with N. J. State Department of Institutions and Agencies. 


Reorganization of library, records, procedures. Training courses for em- 
ployees. Studies: borderline diagnosis, clinical categories, job analysis of oc- 
cupational training, population survey. “Temperament and Race.” 


Progressive histories initiated. Studies: focal infections, behavior disorders, 
manual of psychological tests, clinical procedures, social and industrial ad- 
justment, enuresis, logical memory. 


Collaboration with Mooseheart in establishing the Mooseheart Laboratory 
for Child Research. University affiliation with Rutgers. Studies: idiocy, 
follow-up field study in Pines, Mongolian traits, state and city special educa- 
tion surveys, criminology, borderline mental growth, survey dismissed chil- 
dren. “The Problem of the Feeble-Minded in New Jersey.” 


Yepsen appointed advisor to Chilean Minister of Education. Studies: birth 
injury, microcephaly from irradiation, test studies, borderline mental growth, 
behavior scale. “A Survey and Program for Special Education.” 


Collaboration with sub-committees of White House Conference. Studies: 
idiocy, birth injury, pre-school children in hereditary stock, progress in train- 
ing. 


Studies: motion picture technique, gait graph, parole, etiology survey, unusual 
mental growth. 
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“What Jimmie COULD Do” 
Elizabeth Ward 


Educational Department, The Training School at Vineland 


Have you ever felt that you were entirely out of things, 
that you were unable to compete with your fellowmates and you 
didn’t care? You were unhappy and there just wasn’t anything 
left for you to do but to give up? I am sure that you have, and 
will agree with me that for the time and while it lasted the feel- 
ing was very real and that you were correspondingly miserable. 
But fortunately for us, we who are endowed with the ability to 
think and to reason and are able to overcome our inferiority 
complexes and the influences which would tend to pull us down, 
we go merrily on seeking and finding new ways of being happy. 
Such however was not the case with Jimmy—Jimmy who came 
into this world unendowed and in the loss of his mother before 
his second birthday, should have been an object of pity and 
doubtless was in the eyes of angels, but was not so in the eyes 
of the non-understanding as they only saw in him the “makings” 
of a bad little boy. 

Jimmy lived in a quaint small town with his grandmother, 
a very good woman, who might have been able to manage him 
had he not been such a “bad” boy so unresponsive and heedless 
of her admonitions. The entire village knew Jimmy and with- 
out rhyme or reason had recorded him as that “naughty Jimmy.” 
Most of the time Mrs. A’s little Harold and Mrs. B’s darling 
Tommy wouldn’t even play with him because he was such a “bad” 
boy, (at least so said their mothers). 

Jimmy did not play with these boys and there was a 
reason, a real reason why. he did not, with them or with the 
other boys of the village. It’s no fun being the loser in every 
race, being looked upon and dubbed the dummy in the school, 
being the one who watches the baseball game and just waits to 
chase a foul ball, eagerly hoping to be asked to play. Jimmy 
knew from bitter experience that it was so, that he was always 
out of things but his little mind was unable to figure out a reason 
why it was so. Nevertheless some thing did tell him that he 
didn’t like being the boy who chased the baseballs and 
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who was chosen last in every competitive game and quite 
ignored most of the time. It came to him slowly yet 
surely that he must seek out his own amusements and play, for 
play he must as all boys must do. Home life for Jimmy was also 
complex and at times was made increasingly so by the fact that 
he was always hearing the indulgent mothers of the community 
sympathizing with his grandmother. He only understood 
part of what they were saying he was always very sure of 
two things, one that he was frequently in disgrace and the other 
that nice things were seldom said either to or about him. 

One day Mrs. B called. Jimmy was being punished. He had 
to sit quietly on a chair from eight o’clock until he was duly 
sorry (this on a Saturday morning) because he hadn’t gone to 
school the day before. He had taken a walk in the fields gather- 
ing flowers, thinking thoughts which will never be known except, 
that he had enjoyed one of the happiest day he had ever 
experienced and was now taking his punishment as meted 
out to him by his well-intentioned grandmother. “Well,” 
commented Mrs. B in response to the grandmother’s re- 
cital of her grievances, “you have one thing to be thankful 
for and that is that Jimmy doesn’t play with matches 
yet. “Why just the other day I found a whole box of matches 
in Harold’s pocket and I believe that the other boys have been 
coaxing him to smoke, set fires, etc.” 

It wasn’t Jimmy’s mistake that he was in the room and over- 
heard this conversation, nor was it his fault that his little mind 
could seldom think quickly of interesting and exciting things 
for him to do but this time all of a sudden he got an idea. 
Wouldn’t it be fun to play with matches? Poor child, he 
thought this idea had been his very own and at last he was going 
to have some real fun. Consequently, after his punishment was 
over and his dinner eaten, he climbed upon a chair and obtained 
the desired box of matches from the high kitchen shelf. Now 
out to play back of the barn where no one could see him and 
what fun it was. How absolutely fascinating to watch sticks 
and small bits of grass crinkle away into nothing. As he look- 
ed on it gave Jimmy a queer sense of power, a feeling which he 
had never experienced before and he loved it. 

After awhile he experimented with the burning of larger 
sticks and still larger ones until at last, one of the blazing sticks 
did not go out as the others had done but kept on blazing, slow- 
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ly devouring the leaves and grass and other objects which were 
near. At first Jimmy liked this and he just looked on. Liking it 
was all that he wanted and then the idea of curiosity began to 
dawn upon him and he wondered what next it would burn and 
now he was doubly fascinated. Yes, he was surely having the 
time of his life. 

Slowly the fire crept nearer and nearer until the corner of 
the barn began to smoke and then all at once he knew that his 
fun was over and in it’s place fear gripped him, and with the 
speed of a frightened deer, he ran into the house, up to his room 
and under the bed. He was petrified with the thoughts of his 
impending danger. He could not tell his grandmother as that 
would mean another punishment, a whipping this time. But 
his fear of telling her was soon over as very shortly he heard 
the deadly Clang! Clang! Clang! of the village fire depart- 
ment and for the time he was relieved. 

Luckily for all concerned they caught the fire in time and 
very little damage was done, a fact however which had very 
little meaning for Jimmy, as at this time his worry was the 
Thud! Thud! Thud! of approaching footsteps on the stairway. 
Jimmy crouched farther and farther back under the bed. He 
knew all too well what was coming and took it quite as a 
frightened animal might have done—and it was as he expected a 
whipping and then to bed without his supper. Could you blame 
the distracted grandmother who was trying to do her very 
best by this little grandson, and who in her ignorance of the 
facts which made Jimmy different from other children was try- 
ing to bring him up in the way she had reared her own sons? 
Poor, good, kindly but not understanding grandmother! 

The next day the good women of the village out of the 
kindness of their hearts called to discuss the terrible thing which 
had happened, while others discussed it over the back fence 
giving their advice as to what should be done with Jimmy, each 
one hoping thereby to help the poor grandmother with her great 
problem. Finally, it was decided that Jimmy must be sent away 
and many favored the idea of sending him to a reformatory, be- 
lieving it to be the only proper place for all such impossible 
children and particularly so for this super bad little boy. 

Then a very wonderful thing happened to Jimmy. A right 
word spoken at the right time had “tipped the scales” as it were 
and Jimmy was soon on his way to The Training School. 
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He adjusted himself very easily to his new life and was 
soon playing games with the boys, was going to school and Oh! 
he made so many friends and for the first time in his life was 
finding real happiness in doing the things which he was supposed 
to do. 

In school he made good progress in all of his studies es. 
pecially so in his mastery of Basketry. His first piece was a 
raffia pincushion basket, next he made a knot stitch card tray, 
following that was a very difficult raffia basket with design and 
lid—of these Jimmy was justly proud. Very shortly the time 
came when he was able to work with reed and he made a very 
nice sewing basket and lined it with gay flowered cretonne, then 
a flower basket, next a larger serving tray which happened to 
be sold three days after completion. This was a real event in 
his life, inspiring him with the desire to make more and better 
baskets which would be desired by his friends. 

Since then he has made many baskets of different sizes and 
shapes until today he is one of my best little workers and his 
interest in his work as you may understand has increased cor- 
respondingly; likewise his conduct is excellent and last but not 
least, one can see happiness written all over his face because 
every day this little boy is reminded of the many things which he 
“can” do and the word “can’t” just doesn’t exist for him in The 
Training School. 

Possibly as Basketry is my special subject, I have overly em- 
phasized its importance in the life of this little boy and have lead 
you to think of Jimmy as only making baskets and if so I wish 
to correct my error at once by giving you a brief outline of just 
how Jimmy spends his school day. 

Our school work is conducted on the Departmental Plan 
which makes it possible for the children to report to several dif- 
ferent classes daily and most of the children follow the average 
assignment which is to six different classes. Jimmy is a member 
of our Junior Band; hence is reporting for special instruction in 
band music, in addition to his regular schedule which assigns 
him to the following classes—Academic, Printing, Loom and 
Brush, Basketry, Industrial Arts, Gardening alternating with 
Arts and Crafts (Summer and Winter Schedules) , Physical Edu- 
cation and Band. 

Jimmy is very much interested in learning to be proficient 
in Academic subjects and has made real progress during the 
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past year to the degree that he is now at about a fourth grade 
level of development. I might add that he is greatly interested 
in the Brinkerhoff Method recently introduced into our system 
and his teacher gives him a splendid record both for being a 
steady little worker and for his excellent conduct. 

In the Loom and Brush class, since the opening of school 
in September, he has made two very acceptable brushes and is 
now learning how to manipulate a four harness loom and to 
interpret the directions which must be followed in the weaving 
of pattern rugs. 

In the Arts & Crafts class he is making a mesh work pillow 
top with a big black elephant to be outlined upon it. Jimmy just 
loves this work and because he is hoping to be able to give it to 
his house mother for Christmas he is working with all the vim 
he knows how to put forth. 

In the Industrial Arts Class he has completed several useful 
articles, a pretty jewel box with cover and painted a lovely green, 
a bird house and feeder and is now making a wonderful airplane 
which he plans to paint a brilliant red (He loves pretty colors) 
and hopes that it will be sent to the Christmas Store. 

In the Print Shop his efforts have been excellent. He is 
now able to assist with the preparation of work to be run off on 
the press and some day soon he is to have his chance of 
learning how to operate the press, the ambition of every boy 
assigned to this department. 

To be a leader in the Physical Education Class is also an 
ambition with our children and Jimmy because of his excellent 
attention and attitude is in line for immediate promotion. Dur- 
ing the first few months of his enrollment he exhibited very 
nervous tendencies, twitching of the head, etc. Today he is 
greatly improved in this respect until we have nearly forgotten 
that he once had this rather serious difficulty. 

Gardening appeals to all of our little boys; likewise the care 
of our school pets and Jimmy’s continued record of excellent be- 
havior will make it possible for him to be given the care and 
responsibility of a pet when the springtime activities are assign- 
ed. When little boys with questionable records are first enrolled 
in the Training School they are studied very carefully and not 
until we are quite sure that we have a picture of their real selves, 
do we take the risk of placing such children in positions where 
temptations may hinder their chance of real progress. 
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Last but not least, Jimmy’s joy and pride in being able to 
play in the Band is a delight to behold. He plays the baritone 
and when seated behind this big instrument he looks as if he 
might be hiding but not so—he is quite the little master of the 
baritone and at the present time is working on an operatic selec- 
tion from Faust. 

In his cottage life he is a very happy boy always busy at 
something, playing games, building or rebuilding the playhouse; 
in fact doing anything at all which any active little boy likes to 
do is just what interests Jimmy. As I conclude my humble at- 
tempt to tell you about him I have a wish that someday you too 
will make his acquaintance and will share with me some of the 
joy which I feel whenever I see Jimmy smiling and happy and 
filled with the joy of knowing that he is “getting along all right.” 





Notes from Institution Diary 


During the month of November, The Training School had 
the pleasure of entertaining two distinguished groups of New 
Jersey Club women. The party on November 5th and 6th in- 
cluded Mrs. M. Casewell Heine, President of the State Federa- 
tion; Mrs. Patrick Adams, Editor of The New Jersey Club 
Woman; Mrs. Charles Waters, State Chairman of Music; Mrs. 
William Kellers, State Chairman of Publicity; Mrs. J. V. Thet- 
ford, Associate Publicity Chairman, and Mrs. Katrina Case. 

Mrs. Synnott represented the Lady Visitors as_ hostess. 
After dinner, the party, led by Dr. Johnstone and Dr. Doll, made 
a visit to several of the cottages. The next morning, they at- 
tended assembly before leaving for a conference in Vineland. 

On Monday, November 9th, the Presidents and other repre- 
sentatives from the Woman’s Clubs of South Jersey brought 
their box lunches and came to “spend the day” at The Training 
School. Four large groups were taken through the School dur- 
ing the morning and after their luncheon in Maxham, they 
enjoyed a program given by the children in Garrison Hall. In 
addition to this, moving pictures were shown concerning the 
birth-injury work and Dr. Johnstone discussed some of the 
problems of mental deficiency. 
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DONATIONS 


The following gifts were omitted from the Supplement 
of the October Bulletin. 


Mrs. Percival Reeve, Haddonfield: Box of clothing; crepe paper. 

L. Reyle, Jersey City: Cookies for Babbitt boys. 

Mrs. Z. S. Robbins, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: Articles to embroider, needlework trimmings, 
boy’s clothing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Roberts, Brooklyn: Candy for Robison boys’ Christmas; 
clothing. 

Mrs. W. H. Robertson, Malvern, Pa.: Two games. 

Salem Needlework Guild: Twenty-four new sheets, pillow cases, garments. 

Mrs. H. A. Scattergood, Haddonfield: Package of Christmas cards. 

Mrs. J. C. Schoonmaker, Vineland: Acted as Santa Claus for two boys. 

Mrs. Ernest Shoemaker, Brooklyn: Christmas gifts. 

Mrs. G. E. Smith, Vineland: Gifts for a boy’s Christmas. 

Mrs. Lewis J. Smith, Netcong: Six lengths of cotton print. 

F. H. Stewart, Woodbury: Filled Christmas boxes for two boys. 

Miss Elizabeth Strasenburg, Morton, N. Y.: Fudge. 

Mrs. C. E. Synnott, Woodbury: Magazines, clothing, hospital supplies, carpet tape; 
Christmas gifts for several children. 

Mrs. A. E. Terhune, Lawrenceville: Clothing. 

Mrs. H. H. Tomlin, Wildwood: Supplied Christmas for two children; box of 
clothing. 

Mrs. C. Towne, Vineland: Papers, magazines, scrap-book of picture cards. 

Mrs. Samuel Van Leir, Pitman: Thirty-eight flower pots. 

Mrs. R. M. Voorhees, New Brunswick: Coats, vest, underwear. 

Mrs. Martin Wallin, Montclair: Two nice packages of clothing. 

Mrs. Harry G. Walls, Vineland: Christmas for several children. 

A. Waraske, Paterson: Coats and vests. 

Mrs. Nellie Ward, Philadelphia: Two boxes of clothing. 

Wildwood Needlework Guild; One hundred and ten articles of new clothing and 
household linen. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Wohl, West Orange: Quantity of candy and oranges for 
Christmas. 

J. O. Wood, Annandale: Overcoat and two suits. 

Mrs. A. Woodruff, Atlantic City: Ball, handkerchiefs, fifteen pounds candy for 
Christmas. 

Mrs. Edith E. Woodworth, Philadelphia: Banjo, records, magazines. 

Mrs. John Youngblood, Newark: Quantity of clothing. 











